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RECENT PHASES OF LITERARY CRITICISM. 

BY JOHN BURROUGHS. 



I. 

The criticism of criticism is one of the marked literary char- 
acteristics of the last ten or fifteen years, both in this country and 
in Europe. It is seen in France in Brunetiere's essays and in 
Hennequin's " Scientific Criticism;" in England, in the recent 
work of Wm. B. Worsfold on the " Principles of Criticism " and 
in Mr. John M. Eobertson's two volumes of "Essays Toward a 
Critical Method; " in this country, in Mr. Howells's " Criticism 
and Fiction," in Prof. Johnson's " Elements of Criticism " and 
in the still more recent work of Prof. Sears on " Methods and 
Principles of Criticism," besides the numerous discussions of the 
subject in the magazines and. literary journals. 

One of the latest phases of the subject was recently dis- 
cussed by Professor Oscar L. Triggs, of Chicago University, 
under the head of " Democratic Criticism." When Profes- 
sor Triggs first broached this subject, a year or two ago, in 
a western literary journal, several voices of protest — mostly those 
of college professors — were heard. One of them asked, ironically, 
Why not have a democratic botany and zoology and geology and 
astronomy, etc. ? I think it may be said in reply that, so far 
as democracy is based upon natural law and means free inquiry, 
a fair field and no favor, we have these things already. All 
science is democratic, in the sense that it is no respecter of per- 
sons, has no partialities, stops at no arbitrary boundaries, and 
places all things on an equal footing before natural law. No 
doubt, also, science directly makes for democracy. When it 
has shown us the celestial laws working here under foot as well 
as in the heavens, and that all things are made of one stuff, 
it is making smooth the way for democratic ideas and ideals. 
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Still, pure science is outside the domain of literature, and 
does not reflect a people's life and character as literature does. It 
does not hold the mirror of man's imagination up to nature, but 
resolves nature in the alembic of his understanding. It is not 
an exponent of personality, as art is, but an index of the devel- 
opment and progress of the impersonal reason. But when we 
enter the region of the sentiments and the emotions — the sub- 
jective world of criticism, literature, art — the case is different. 
Here we find reflected social and arbitrary distinctions; here we 
find mirrored the spirit and temper of men as they are acted 
upon and modified by the social organism and the ideals of 
different times and races. A democratic community will have 
standards of excellence in art and criticism differing from those 
of an aristocratic community, and will be drawn by different 
qualities. It seems to me that Dr. Triggs was quite right in 
saying that a criticism that estimates literary features according 
to absolute standards, that clings to the past, that cultivates the 
academic spirit, that is exclusive and unsympathetic, may justly 
be called aristocratic; and that a criticism that follows more the 
comparative method, that adheres to principles instead of to 
standards, and lays the stress upon the vital and the character- 
istic in a man's work, rather than upon its form and extrinsic 
beauty, is essentially democratic. 

No doubt the ideal of the monumental works of antiquity 
is essentially anti-democratic. It was fostered by an exclusive 
culture. It goes with the idea of the divine right of kings, 
of a privileged class, and is at war with the spirit of our times. 
The Catholic tradition in religion and the classical tradition in 
literature are as foreign to the spirit of democracy as is the 
monarchial tradition in politics. They are all branches from the 
same root. The classical tradition begat Milton, but it did not 
beget Shakspere, the most marvelous genius of the modern 
world. To the classic tradition, as it spoke through Voltaire, 
Shakspere was a barbarian. Indeed, Shakspere's art was es- 
sentially democratic, how much soever it may have occupied it- 
self with royal and aristocratic personages. It is as free as an 
uncaged bird, and pays no tribute to classic models. Its aim is 
inward movement, fusion and vitality, rather than outward har- 
mony and proportion. A Greek play is like a Greek temple — 
chaste, severe, symmetrical, beautiful. A play of Shakspere is, 
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as Dr. Johnson long ago suggested, more like a wood or a piece 
of free nature. 

II. 

Democratic and aristocratic may not be the best terms t'o 
apply to the two opposing types of critics — men like Matthew 
Arnold or the French critic, Ferdinand Brunetiere, on the one 
hand, both the spokesmen of authority in letters; and men like 
Sainte-Beuve and Anatole France, and the younger generation of 
English and American critics on the other, men who are more 
tolerant of individual differences and more inclined to seek the 
reason of each work within itself. Yet these terms indicate fairly 
well two profoundly different types. 

Brunetiere is a militant and dogmatic critic, as we saw by 
his severe denunciation of Zola while lecturing in this country 
last year. One of his eulogists speaks of him as the "autocrat 
of triumphant convictions." Of democratic blood in his veins 
there is very little. He reflects the old orthodox and aristocratic 
spirit in his dictum that nature is not to be trusted; that both 
in taste and in morals what comes natural to us and gives us 
pleasure is, for that very reason, to be avoided. Nature is de- 
praved. In morals, would we attain to virtue, we must go counter 
to her; and in art and literature, would we attain to wisdom, we 
must distrust what we like. This suspicion of nature was the 
keynote of the old theology, which found its authority in a mirac- 
ulous revelation, and it is the keynote of the old Aristotelian criti- 
cism, which found its authority in a body of rules deduced from 
the masters. The new theology looks for a scientific basis for its 
morals, or seeks for the sanction of nature herself; and demo- 
cratic criticism aims to stand upon the same basis, and cleaves to 
principles and not to standards, not by yielding to the ca- 
prices of uninformed taste, but by seeking the law and test 
of every work within itself. We no longer judge of the worth of 
a man by his creed, but by what he is in and of himself; by his 
natural virtues and aptitudes, and we no longer condemn a work 
of art because it breaks with the old traditions. 

Arnold was of similar temper with Brunetiere. His elements 
of style are " dignity and distinction," a part of the classic tra- 
dition, a survival from the feudal and aristocratic world, from a 
literature of courts and courtiers, as distinguished from a lit- 
erature of the people, a democratic literature. Distinction of 
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utterance, distinction of manners, distinction of dress and equi- 
page — they are all of a piece, and adhere in the aristocratic and 
monarchical ideal. The special antipathy of this ideal is the 
common; all commonness is vulgar. When Arnold came to this 
country and became interested in the lives of Grant and Lincoln, 
he found them both wanting in distinction — there was no savor of 
the aristocratic in their words or manners. And the criticism is 
true. From all accounts, Grant presented a far less distinguished 
appearance at Appomattox than did Lee; and Lincoln was easily 
outshone in aristocratic graces by some members of his cabinet. 
Indeed, the predominant quality of the two men was their im- 
mense commonness. "Washington and Jefferson came much nearer 
the aristocratic ideal. Lincoln and Grant both had greatness 
of the first order, but their type was democratic and not aris- 
tocratic. The aristocratic ideal of excellence embraces different 
qualities; there is more pride, more exclusiveness in it; it holds 
more by traditions and special privileges. Lincoln had less dis- 
tinction than Sumner or Chase, Grant less than Sherman or Lee, 
but each had an excellence the others had not. The choice, the 
refined, the cultured, belong to one class of excellencies; the 
qualities of Lincoln and Grant belong to another and more fun- 
damental kind. Arnold himself had distinction; he had urban- 
ity, lucidity, proportion, and many other classic virtues, but 
he had not breadth, sympathy, heartiness, commonness. The 
quality of distinction, an air of something choice, high-bred, 
superfine, will doubtless count for less and less in a country like 
.purs. In literature and in character we are looking for other 
values, for the true, the vital, the characteristic. There is nothing 
in life or character more winsome than commonness wedded to 
great excellence; the ordinary crowned with the extraordinary, as 
in Lincoln the man, Socrates the philosopher, Burns or Words- 
worth the poet. Distinction wins admiration, commonness wins 
love. The note of equality, the democratic note, is much more 
pronounced in Browning than in Tennyson, in Shelley than in 
Arnold, in Wordsworth than in Milton, and it is more pro- 
nounced in American poets than in English. In times and for 
a people like ours, the suggestion of something hearty and he- 
roic in letters, is more needed than the suggestion of something 
fine and exquisite. Distinction is not to be confounded with 
dignity or elevation, which flourishes more or less in all great 
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peoples. A common laboring man may show great dignity, but 
never distinction. Dignity often shone in the speeches of the old 
Indian chiefs, but not distinction. 

The more points at which a man touches his fellow man, the 
more democratic he is. The breadth of his relation to the rest of 
the world, that is the test. Sainte-Beuve was more truly a demo- 
cratic critic than is Brunetiere. The democratic producer in lit- 
erature will differ from the aristocratic less in his standards of 
excellence than in the atmosphere of human equality and com- 
monness which he effuses. "We are too apt to associate the com- 
mon with the vulgar. There is the commonness of a Lincoln 
or a Grant, and there is the commonness of the lower strata of 
society. There is the commonness of earth, air and water, and 
there is the commonness of dust and mud; the commonness of 
the basic and the universal, and the commonness of the cheap 
and tawdry. Grant's calmness, self-control, tenacity of purpose, 
modesty, comprehensiveness of mind, etc., were uncommon in 
degree, not in kind. He was the common soldier with extraor- 
dinary powers added, but the common soldier was always visible. 
So with Lincoln, his greatness was inclusive, not exclusive. 

III. 

With some of Dr. Triggs' dicta I do not find myself in full 
accord. " With the standard of good taste," he says, " democracy 
has little to do." Yet one feels that democratic principles and 
usages must in some way be made to square with good taste and 
right reason. If they do not, then are not these principles dis- 
credited? Good taste, right reason, are grounded in the fitness of 
things. Democracy is also supposed to be grounded in the fitness 
of things. Can the two then be at war ? The quiet, the decorous, 
the proper, the happy mean — are these things foreign to an ideal 
democracy ? Are the loud, the bizarre, the tawdry, the " cheap and 
nasty," to be desired or looked for ? Are not these last the ac- 
cidents rather than the essentials of democratic conditions ? Make 
prominent the people and you make prominent their vices and 
vulgarisms also. Cultivate the people, keep principles of good 
taste and right reason before them, and their vices and vulgar- 
isms diminish. We cannot rise to excellence in anything if we lose 
sight of the " best." Standards must be kept high, or our achieve- 
ments will fall low. If all cannot have the best, all can have the 
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good. In a world where everybody is educated and reads books, 
much poor literature will circulate, but will not the good, the best 
circulate also ? Will there not be the few good judges, the saving 
remnant ? Is there not as much good taste and right reason now 
in England or France as during more rigidly monarchical times ? 

The ideal democracy is not the triumph of barbarism, or the riot 
of vulgarity, but it is the triumph of right reason and natural 
equalityand inequality. Some things are better than others, bet- 
ter from the point of view of the whole of life. These better things 
we must cling to and make much of in a democracy, as in an 
aristocracy. We must aspire to the best that is known and 
thought in the world. This best a privileged class seeks to appro- 
priate to itself; a democracy seeks to share it with all. All are not 
capable of receiving it, but all may try. They will be better able 
to-morrow if they have the chance to-day. We must not ignore 
the vulgarity, the bad taste incident to democratic conditions. If 
we do, we never get rid of them. Political equality brings to the 
foreground many unhandsome human traits, the loud, the medi- 
ocre, the insolent, etc. All the more must we fix attention upon 
the true, the noble, the heroic, the disinterested. The rule of tem- 
perance, of good taste, of right reason, antedates any and every 
social condition. Democracy cannot abrogate fundamental prin- 
ciples. The essential conditions of life are not changed, but arbi- 
trary, accidental conditions are modified. One still needs food and 
raiment and shelter and transportation; he is still subject to the 
old hindrances and discouragements within himself. 

We must give the terms good taste, right reason, a broader 
scope, that is all. The principles of good taste when applied to 
art are not fixed and absolute, like those of mathematics or the 
exact sciences. They are vital and elastic. They imply a certain 
fitness and consistency. Shakspere shocked the classic taste of the 
French critics. He violated the unities and mixed prose and 
poetry. But what was good taste in Shakspere — that is, in 
keeping with his spirit and aim — might be bad taste in Racine. 
What is permissible to an elemental poet like Whitman would jar 
in a refined poet like Longfellow. But bad taste in Whitman; that 
is, things not in keeping with the ideal he has before him, jar the 
same as in any other poet. He has many lines and passages and 
whole poems that set the teeth of many readers on edge, that are 
yet in perfect keeping with his plan and spirit. They go with the 
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poet of the Cosmos, but not with the poet of the drawing room or 
library. My taste is not shocked, but my courage is challenged. 
When, in one of the earlier editions of his poems, he said of the 
Brooklyn hills, " Bully for you ! " he was guilty of bad taste, he 
used vulgar slang that had no meaning, as he himself saw later. I 
count him guilty of bad taste when he applies the word " meat " 
to the flesh of the human body, or when he said, " I cock my hat 
as I please, indoors and out," or when he addressed the earth as 
" old top knot," but not when he discarded the rules of prosody in 
his poetry. Here he was appealing to a more free, robust and open 
air taste. It was in keeping with the whole scheme of his work. 
Good taste is not in keeping the rule, but in being true to the life, 
in observing the true relativity of things. I count Dr. Holmes 
guilty of bad taste when, in a serious biographical work, he spoke 
of Emerson's mouth as a port of entry. I count Lowell guilty of 
bad taste when he said that Milton was about the only poet who 
ever got much poetry out of a cataract, and that was a cataract of 
the eye. Such things jar because they are incongruous. They are 
jokes out of season and out of place. To have good taste, in my 
meaning of the term, is to be able to perceive that which is 
aesthetically sound and true. 

In Whitman's case the appeal is not so directly and exclusively 
to our aesthetic perceptions as it is by most other poets; he is ele- 
mental where they are cultured and artificial; at the same time he 
can no more escape aesthetic principles than they can. Because a 
flower, a gem, a well-kept lawn, etc., are beautiful, we are not 
compelled to deny beauty to rocks, trees and mountains. If Whit- 
man does not, in his total effects, attain to something like this kind 
of beauty he is not a poet. 

IV. 

I have said that Sainte-Beuve was more truly a democratic 
critic than is M. Brunetiere. He is more tolerant of individualism 
in letters. He called himself a naturalist of minds. His main in- 
terest in each work was in what was most individual and charac- 
teristic in it. He was inclusive rather than exclusive, less given 
to positive judgments, but more to sympathetic interpretation. He 
united the method of Darwin to the sensibility of the artist. 
Critics like Arnold and Brunetiere uphold the classic and aca- 
demic traditions. They are aristocratic because they are the 
spokesmen of an exclusive culture. They derive from Catholi- 
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cism more than from Protestantism; they uphold authority rather 
than encourage individuality in life and letters. In criticism they 
aim at that intellectual disinterestedness which is indeed admira- 
ble, and which has given the world such noble results, but which 
seems unsuited to the genius of our time. Ours is a democratic 
century, a Protestant century. Individualism has been the domi- 
nant note in literature. The men of power, for the most part, 
have not been the disinterested, but the interested men, the men 
of conviction and more or less practical views, who have not so 
much aimed to see the thing as it is in itself as they have aimed to 
make others see it as they saw it. In other words, they have been 
preachers, doctrinaires, men bent upon the dissemination of par- 
ticular ideas. 

One has only to run over the list of the foremost names in 
literature for the past seventy-five years. There is Tolstoi, in 
Eussia, clearly one of the great world writers, but a doctrinaire 
through and through^ There is Eenan, Victor Hugo, Taine, 
Thiers, Guizot, in France; Wordsworth, Coleridge, Carlyle, Bus- 
kin, Newman, Huxley, George Eliot, Mrs. Ward, in English litera- 
ture, and in American literature Emerson, Whitman and 
Thoreau. All these men had aims ulterior to those of pure litera- 
ture. They were not disinterested observers and recorders. They 
obtruded their personal opinions and convictions. They are the 
men with a message. Their thoughts spring from some special 
bent or experience, and address themselves to some special mood 
or want. They wrote the books that help us, that often come 
to us as a revelation; works of art, it may be, but of art in subjec- 
tion to moral conviction and directed to other than purely aes- 
thetic ends. They gave expression to their individual tastes and 
predilections; they were more or less tethered to their own ego, 
they may be called the personal authors, as their predecessors may 
be called the impersonal. They are not of the pure breed of men 
of letters, but represent crosses of various kinds, as the cross of 
the-artist with the thinker, the savan, the theologian, the man 
of science, the reformer, the preacher, etc. These personal authors 
belong to the modern world more than to the ancient — to a time 
of individualism more than to a time of institutionalism; to an 
industrial and democratic age, more than to an imperial and mili- 
tary age. 

Modern life is undoubtedly becoming more and more im- 
vol. clxviii. — no. 506. 4 
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personal in the sense that it favors less and less the growth and 
preservation of great personalities, yet its utilitarian spirit, its 
tendency to specialization, its right of private judgment and its 
religious doubts and unrest, find their outcome in individualism in 
literature. The disinterested critics and recorders are still among 
us, but power has departed from them. The age is too serious, 
the questions are too pressing. The man of genius is no longer 
at ease in Zion. If he rises at all above the masses, he must share 
the burden of thought and conscience of his times. This burden 
may hinder the free artistic play of his powers, as it probably has 
in most of the names I have mentioned, yet it will greatly deepen 
the impression his words will make. The saying, "art for art's 
sake," cannot be impeached, even by Tolstoi. When rightly un- 
derstood, it is true. Art would live in the whole, and not in the 
part called morals or religion, or even beauty. But its exponents 
in our day have been, with few exceptions, of a feeble type, men of 
words and fancies like Swinburne or Poe. In Tennyson we have 
as pure a specimen of artistic genius as in Shakspere, but a far 
less potent one. His power comes when he thrills and vibrates 
with some special thought or cry of his time. With the great 
swarms of our minor poets the complaint is, not that the type is 
not pure, but that the inspiration is feeble. They have more art 
than nature. It is the same with the novelists. Since Hawthorne 
and Thackeray the pure artistic gift has no longer been the en- 
dowment of great or profound personalities. George Eliot, Mrs. 
Ward, Tolstoi, all interested writers, all with aims foreign to pure 
art, are the names of power in our half of the century. Henry 
James is a much finer artist], but he has nothing like their hold 
upon the great common elements of human life. The disinterested 
writer gives us a higher, more unselfish pleasure than the type 
I am considering; we are compelled to rise more completely out 
of ourselves to meet him. I am only insisting that in our day he 
has little penetration, and that the men of power hare been of the 
other class. 

I have placed Taine among the interested critics; he was in- 
terested in putting through certain ideas; he had a thesis to 
uphold; he will not value all truths equally, he will take what 
suits him. Like all men with preconceived ideas, his mind was 
more like a searchlight than like a lamp. This makes him stimu- 
lating as a critic, but not always satisfying. 
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The same is true of our own Emerson, probably our most 
stimulating and fertilizing mind thus far. Lowell, as a man of 
letters, is of a much purer strain; he is in the direct line of suc- 
cession of the great literary names, yet the value of his contribu- 
tion undoubtedly falls far short of that of Emerson. As a poet, 
Emerson was a poor singer with wonderfully penetrating tones, 
almost unequaled in this respect. The same may be said of him 
as a critic; he was a poor critic with a wonderfully penetrating 
glance. He had the hawk's eye for the game he was looking for; 
he could see it amid any tangle of woods or thicket of the com- 
monplace. His special limitation is that he was looking for a 
particular kind of prey. His sympathies were narrow but intense. 
The elective affinities were very active in his criticism. He loved 
Emersonian poetry, he loved the Emersonian paradoxes, he valued 
the wild aeolian tones; he delighted in the word that gave the prick 
and sting of the electric spark; abruptness, surprise, the sudden, 
intense, forked sentence — these took him, these he dealt in. His 
survey of any man or matter is never a complete one, never a dis- 
interested one, never done in the scientific spirit. He writes about 
representative men, and exploits Plato, Goethe, Montaigne, etc., in 
relation to his thought. He is always on quests for particular 
ideas, in search for Emersonian values. He will not do justice to 
such poets as Poe and Shelley, but he will do more than justice to 
Donne and Herbert; he finds in them what he sets out to find; 
it is a partial view, but it is penetrating and valuable; it is not 
criticism, and does not set out to be; it is a suggestive study 
of kindred souls. Emerson's work is kindling and inspiring; it 
unsettles rather than settles; it is not a lamp to guide your feet, it 
is a star to give you your bearings. 

Carlyle and Kuskin fall into the same category. They sin 
against the classic virtues of repose, proportion, serenity, but this 
makes their penetrating power all the greater. Carlyle cannot 
rank with the great impartial historians, yet as a painter of 
historical characters and scenes the vividness and reality of his 
pictures are almost unequalled. Carlyle lacked the disinterested- 
ness of the true artist. He had great power of description and 
characterization, but he could not as a historian stand apart from 
his subject as the great Greek and Roman historians do. He is a 
portion of all he sees and describes. He is bent upon persuasion 
quite as much as upon portrayal. He could not succeed as a 
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novelist or a poet because of his vehement, intolerant nature. He 
succeeds as an historian only in portraying men in whom he sees 
the lineaments of his own character, as in Cromwell. He did not 
or could not live in the whole, as did his master, Goethe. His 
mind was a steep incline. His opinions were like mountain tor- 
rents. Arnold, in one of his letters, complained that in his criti- 
cism of Goethe there was too much of engouement — too much I 
suppose, of the fondness of the gourmand for a particular dish, or 
* of the toper for his favorite tipple. His enthusiasm was intemper- 
ate, and therefore unsound. Doubtless some such objection as 
this may be urged against most of Carlyle's criticisms. He was 
ruled by his character more than by his intellect; his feeling 
guided his vision. If he is not always a light to the reason, he is 
certainly an electric excitant to the imagination and the moral 
sense. In his essays, pamphlets, histories, we hardly get judicial 
estimates of things; rather do we get our estimates, or under- 
estimates. Yet always is there something that kindles and brings 
the blood to the surface. Carlyle will beget a stronger race than 
Arnold, but it will not be so cool and clear headed. Emerson will 
fertilize more minds with new thought than Lowell, but there will 
be many more cranks and fanatics and hobbyists among them. 

Prof. Dowden says Landor falls below Shelley and Wordsworth 
because he had no divine message or oracle to deliver to the men 
of his generation; no authentic word of the Lord to utter. Landor 
had great thoughts, but they were not of first-rate importance with 
reference to his times. He was more thoroughly imbued with the 
classic spirit than either Shelley or Wordsworth, and the classic 
spirit is at ease in Zion. The modern world differs from the 
ancient in its moral stress and fervor. This moral stress and 
fervor both Shelley and Wordsworth shared, but Landor did not. 
Where would the world be in thought, in words, in civilization, 
had there been no one-sided, overloaded, fanatical men, men of 
partial views, half-truths, one idea ? Where would Christianity 
have been, under the play of disinterested intellect, without disci- 
ples, without devotees, without saints and martyrs, without its 
Paul and its Luther, without prejudice, without superstition, 
without inflexibility ? 

We might fitly contrast these two types of mind under the 
heads of Protestant and Catholic, the one personal, the other im- 
personal. With the Protestant type, goes individualism, which, as I 
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have said, is so marked a feature of the modern world. With the 
Catholic type goes institutionalism, which was so marked a feature 
of the ancient world. With the former goes the right of private 
judgment, innovation, progress, new forms of art; with the latter 
goes authority, obedience, the power of the past. The Protestant 
type is more capricious and willful; it is restless, agitated, impa- 
tient of rules and precedents; the older type is more serene, com- 
posed, conservative, orderly. In criticism it is more objective; it 
upholds the standards, it lays down the law; it cherishes the 
academic spirit. The French mind is the more Catholic; the 
English the more Protestant. In literature the Protestant type 
is the more subjective and creative; it makes new discoveries, it 
founds new orders. Catholicism is exterior, formal, imposing; it 
takes little account of personal needs and peculiarities, while 
Protestantism is almost entirely concerned with the private in- 
terior world. Individualism in religion begat Protestantism, and 
upon Protestantism it begat the numerous progeny of the sects, 
the thousand and one isms that now divide the religious world. 
To this spirit religion is something personal and private to every 
man, and in no sense a matter of forms and rituals. In fact, indi- 
vidualism fairly confronts institutionalism. This spirit carried 
into the region of aesthetics or literature gives rise to like results, 
to a freer play of personal taste and preferences, to more intense 
individual utterances, to new and unique types of artistic genius, 
and to new lines of activity in the aesthetic field. 

Another name for it is the democratic spirit. Its spe- 
cial dangers are the crude, the odd, the capricious, just as the 
danger of institutionalism is the coldly formal, the lifeless, exact. 
In English literature the former begat Shakspere, as it did Tup- 
per; the latter begat Milton, as it did Young and Pollock. With 
institutionalism goes the divine right of kings, the sacredness of 
priests, the authority of forms and ceremonies, and the slavery of 
the masses; with individualism goes the divinity of man, the sa- 
credness of life; the right of private judgment, the decay of tradi- 
tions and forms and the birth of the modern spirit. With one 
goes stateliness, impressiveness, distinction, as well as the empty, 
the moribund, the despotic; with the other goes vigor, seriousness, 
originality, as well as the loud, the amorphous, the fanatical. 

Johh Burroughs. 



